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Euphorbia splendens Bojer. 


Known in all parts of the world as The Crown of 
Thorns. The bright flowers make it one of the most 
attractive of the Euphorbias. 
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JANUARY MEETING OF CACTUS AND 
SUCCULENT SOCIETY 


January 21st at 7:30, one of the finest meet- 
ings of the year will be held at the Pasadena 
Public Library, 285 E. Walnut St. Dr. H. J. 
Webber of Riverside will speak on “Bizarre and 
Economic Plants of the Karroo Desert.’’ This 
lecture is based on his personal observations and 
promises to be most informative. Society mem- 
bers and their friends should attend this meet- 
ing. Let's demonstrate that Pasadena is inter- 
ested in the other Succulents as well as Cacti. 


OKLAHOMA NOTES 

The Cactus and Succulent Society of Oklahoma held 
their annual election of officers, Dec. 3, 1936. The 
following named officers were elected to serve the com- 
ing year: 

Mrs. Jesse Vandenberg, President. 

Mr. R. A. Chubb, Vice-President. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Seela, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Third Thursday in December is the one social 








meeting of the year. Although the weather turned a 
little inclement, about thirty members met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Chubb, then loaded in cars and 
drove ten miles to the home of Mrs. Jessie L. Seela. 
We were welcomed by a blazing bonfire. Owing to the 
cold, we spent very little time outdoors, but around 
roaring wood fires inside, spent a very pleasant—no 
hilarious would be a better word—evening. Although 
the ages ranged from twelve to seventy, it was a 
wholly harmonious meeting, and after refreshments, 
topped by a prickly pear made of gum drops and 
broomstraws, we adjourned, determined to accomplish 
more the next year than we had in the past. 


Mrs. Jas. H. Hyve. 


WANTED 


Send in your experiences in growing Succu- 
lents. Now there is space for the articles which 
will be written for the many amateurs. The art- 
icles in this issue will give an idea of what can 
be used. We especially welcome articles on cul- 
ture, propagation, glass houses, and articles on 
the other succulents. 


BRITTON AND ROSE REPRINT 


Did you receive a price-list of the two editions now being published? If not write for one now 
5o that you can take advantage of the special discount allowed Society members. Jan. 31st is the 
final day that this offer remains open. 

The many encouraging returns have swamped your Editor but each reply will be answered with 
complete information. 

Some have hesitated because of the misunderstanding as to credit terms for those who wish to 
complete their set but cannot pay cash. The main object of this work is to make available a set of 
“THE CACTACEAE” for every cactus lover. There is no extra charge for credit but we ask that you 
submit terms that are painless to you and that they are such that statements, reminders, etc., will be 
unnecessary. Order your set now. They are being reprinted for YOU. 

S. E. H. 
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Mamillaria gatesil Sp. NOv. 


By Marcus E. JONES 


Planta profundis interdum caespitosis, globularibusive, subcylindricis, 15 cm. latis, 20 em. altis; 
tuberculis elongatis, 15 mm. longis, compressis, 15 mm. latis, azureo-viridis, lactatis, albo-tomento- 
sis in axillis prorsis; areolis circularibus, albo-tomentosis jucundis ; spinis radialibus 8, 1 cm. longis, 
acicularibus, patentibus, crocatis ad apicem, nigram convenientibus albis adumbratibus; spinis cen- 
trali una, 3 cm. longa, robusta, acicular, nigro- purpurea, umbraticanti crocato-fusca ad basi; fructus 
coccineo breviter clavati, 15 mm. longus, nudus; semen punctatum, nigrum-fuscatum, 1 mm. long- 


us. Typo Gates numero 128 in Herbario Dudleyi, Stanford University, Calif. 


Plants deep seated, sometimes cespitose, glo- 
bular to sub-cylindric, 10 to 15 cm. in diameter 
by 20 cm. tall; tubercles elongated to 15 mm., 
flattened to 15 mm. wide, blue-green, milky; 
axils white woolly throughout; areoles circular, 
white woolly in youth; radial spines 8, 1 cm. 
long, acicular, spreading, yellow with dark tips 
becoming white; central spines 1, 3 cm. long, 
stout, acicular, dark purple shading to yellow- 
brown at base; flowers from upper part of plant, 
campanulate, 16 mm. high by 2 cm. wide; outer 
perianth segments ovate-lanceolate, margins 
often ciliate, greenish yellow with purplish mid- 
rib; inner perianth segments broadly acuminate, 
margins lacerate, golden to greenish yellow; 
style light green; stigma lobes 5, light green; 
filaments numerous, light yellow, anthers light 
yellow; fruit red, short clavate 15 mm. long, 
naked ; seed dark brown, punctate, 1 mm. 

Type collected on steep coastal hillsides mid- 
way between Cape San and San Jose del Cabo, 


Baja California, (Lat. 22 degrees 58’ N., Long. 
109 degrees 50’ W.), Mar. 15, 1933. Named 
for the discoverer, Howard E. Gates, Anaheim, 
Calif., who has made many long exploration 
trips in Lower California. 

The distribution is apparently confined to a 
narrow, hilly coastal area between Cape San 
Lucas and San Jose del Cabo in conjunction with 
Cereus (Lemaireocereus) /ittoralis Mrs. Brande- 
gee, Bartschelia schumannii Br. & R. and Neo- 
mammillaria peninsularis Br. & R. 

This species is apparently close to N. petro- 
phila from which it differs in the following 
characteristics: does not cluster as freely, has 
longer and more conical tubercles, longer and 
stouter spines, punctate not smooth seeds, a low 
coastal habitat instead of the high mountains. 
In the wild this species seldom forms more than 
three branches, but under cultivation it clusters 
very freely. It is the longest spined of the 
known Lower California Neomammillarias. 
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Illustrated Notes in Crassulaceae 
THOMPSONELLA Britton & Rose 


By Eric WALTHER, Botanist, Golden Gate Park 


The most interesting and valuable discovery 
of the writer's two Mexican field explorations 
has proven to be that of the two known species 
of Thompsonella. This genus is one of the 
numerous segregates from Echeveria established 
by Britton & Rose; and was first published in 
“Contributions from the National Herbarium,” 
Vol. 12:9; 391, 1909. Of the two species there 
described, one had previously been published, 
on the basis of dried specimens alone, as Eche- 
veria minutiflora; and one glimpse of a flower- 
ing plant suffices to justify its generic separation. 
This is stated to range through Puebla and 
Oaxaca; and we collected living plants near At- 
lixco, between the city of Puebla and the south- 
easterly slopes of Popocatepetl, on the exceed- 
ingly dry foothills at the latters base. (*1) 

While our plants, as grown in the greenhouses 
of Golden Gate Park, disagree slightly with the 
description and picture given by Dr. Rose, l.c., 
we feel disinclined to create another species on 
such slight variations. 

Thompsonella platyphylla Rose, the other 
species here illustrated, was found by us in 
October 1935, in the ‘“Cafion de la Mano,” near 
Iguala, presumably its type-locality. Plants now 
flowering in the Park collections, while having 
a short stem and leaves deeply concave above, 
otherwise agree with Dr. Rose’s description and 
picture. 

The name “Thompsonella”’ commemorates 
Mr. Charles Henry Thompson of the Missouri 
Botanic Garden, who first brought T. minuti- 
flora into cultivation. The genus is clearly dis- 
tinct from Echeveria in its thyrsoid inflorescence, 
small flowers, rotately spreading petals, slender 


carpels stipitate at base, thinnish nectaries, etc. 
Because of the lateral inflorescence it should be 


placed near Graptopetalum, and is probably the 
laters nearest ally, differing primarily in the 


thyrsoid inflorescence, the always basal leaves, 
the continuous nature of the petal-coloration 
and last, but not Jeast, the lack of any foetid 
scent to the pollen. 


(*1: See Cactus JourNAL, Vol. 6, No. 11, page 165, 
figs. 1 and 2.) 





Thompsonella minutiflora (Rose) Britt. & Rose, 
flowering plant, app. x 0.2. 


Aside from the basal leaf-rosette from which 


the scape arises laterally, the inflorescence is 
strongly reminiscent of that of Vélladia; and 
until we shall be able to examine personally the 
type-specimen of Villadia (Cotyledon) parvi- 
flora at Kew, a faint possibility remains that the 
oldest generic name of the two plants here pic- 
tured might have to be Villadia. On our last 
visit to Mexico we spent an entire day exploring 
Mt. Atzacoalco near Guadalupe, without finding 


anything that might agree with the description 
of V. parviflora. We did find numerous plants 


of Sedastrum ebracteatum and Altamiranoa 
mexicana; could an abnormal inflorescence of 
either be the type of V. parviflora? 


Difficulty was experienced in differentiating 
between the two species from Dr. Rose’s de- 


scriptions and pictures. We take the liberty of 
offering the following contrasts: 
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A. Stem very short or none; basal leaves strong- AA. Stem evident if short; basal leaves flat or 


ly undulate; inflorescence dense, its branch- simply concave above; inflorescence laxer, 
lets short; lower bracts many, upper dis- its branchlets-elongated; lower bracts few, 
tinctly flattened above; sepals free to base; upper nearly terete; sepals united at base; 
carpels to over 7 mm. long. carpels 6 mm. long. 

T. minutiflora (Rose) Britton & Rose. T. platyphylla Rose. 





Upper Lert: Thompsonella minutiflora; part of inflorescence, app. x 1.5. 
Upper RIGHT: Thompsonella minutiflora; \eaf-rosette, app. x 0.75. 


Lower Lert: Thompsonella platypbylla; part of inflorescence, app. x 1.5. 
Lower RiGHT: Thompsonella platyphylla Rose; flowering plant, app. x 0.4. 
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In cultivation these plants have proven most 


refractory, apparently being unable to cope with 


our damp and chilly winters. This need not sur- 


prise us, since both localities where we found 
them in Mexico are exceedingly hot and dry, and 
even there the plants seemed to seek the sunnier 
south slopes. In Mexico, of course, most rain- 
fall occurs during the warm summer-months, 


and the cooler, even if frost-free winter, coin- 


cides with the rainless season. 


We regretfully report the complete demise of 
all our plants of Thompsonella minutiflora. 


AND 
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However, plants of T. platyphylla might be ob- 
tainable from Mexican dealers. Both species are 


also very susceptible to attack from thrips and 
mealy-bugs, in fact we believe that the reddish 
coloration, mentioned by Dr. Rose, is the direct 
consequence of injury by either pest. The fleshy 
roots are mined, in Mexico, by the larva of a 
Lycaenid moth, which is probably their most 


serious enemy there. In Southern California, 


with its drier and warmer winter-months, culti- 


vation of these interesting CRASSULACEAE 
should prove a much simpler task. 


Identification 


By E. C. HUMMEL 


Whenever cactus enthusiasts and students of 
the CACTACEAE congregate among their plant, 


one is almost certain to hear, “Here comes Mr. 
Whosis, he can tell us what it is." And upon 
joining the group the important personage is 
apt to say, with very little inspection of the 
questioned plant and with no hesitency, ‘‘Oh 
yes, that is so and so. 


Please note, we speak of a congregation of 
earnest students of these plants, and no one able 
to identify the plant in question. Perhaps it is 
a little known species or on account of peculiari- 
ties in growth is not recognized by those present. 


Many times our Mr. Whosis is so far advanced 


in a knowledge of cactus nomenclature that he 
no longer takes it seriously and does this off 
hand labelling in the spirit of a practical joke, 
or to see how many present are interested enough 
to doubt his word. He little realizes that, among 
this group, may be beginners who, anxious to 
learn, may spread false information, the buga- 
boo that all true collectors fear. 

Upon receiving a strange exotic specimen, 
only the most careful observation and checking 
can change the name from tentative to positive. 
Such matters as light condition and rate of 
growth may cause changes of character, which 
are most annoying obstacles when trying to make 
an accurate identification with the aid of a recog- 
nized authoritative work. 

We have a plant, the identity of which has 
been the cause of many arguments with a cactus 
crony. We were thrilled one morning to notice 
a ring of tiny buds showing themselves in a 
crown around the top. This characteristic 
clinched our identification, we thought. We 
waited impatiently for the day when we could 
prove it. However, that anticipated pleasure was 
never experienced. In our desire to force the 


buds into early maturity, the extra care caused the 
plant to grow so fast that when the flowers finally 


opened they were half way down on the plant. 
Which, if we had allowed it to be known, would 


have proven to the satisfaction of our friend 
that we were in error. It proved nothing and we 
are still undecided as to the plants identity. 


Has your wife ever requested you to stop at 


the dry goods store on the way home and get 
a spool of lavender thread? Nine chances out 
of ten when you arrived home you were sur- 
prised to have her announce that it was some 
other color between light blue and purple. If 
shown the material she was endeavoring to 
match, you probably informed her it was her 
mistake, it was decidedly not your idea of laven- 
der. It is a recognized scientific fact that all 
eyes do not always make the same fine distinc- 
tion between shades. This, together with the 
fact that a standard color chart is a luxury most 
of us cannot afford, is a decided drawback in 
using flower colors as a distinguishing botanical 
characteristic. 

We have found in trying to determine the 
identity of a species that the best way is to make 
a full aad minute description of the plant in 
question without any reference whatsoever to 
the description of the plant we believe it to be. 
In this way we overcome the very human fault of 
trying to make our specimen agree with that of 
the authority, whether it does or not. 

In considering the seed pod as a help in iden- 
tifying a species we must not overlook the fact 
that there is a possibility of hybridization and 
the changing of the outward appearance of the 
fruit to that of the pollen parent. We have 
noticed this in Echinopsis and Nyctocereus es- 
pecially. 


Mamillaria bocasana vat. inermis? (unpub.) 
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Upper Lert: Mamillaria bocasana var. inermis. 
Upper RIGHT: Pachycereus gaumeri. 
Lower Lert: Echinocereus pulchellus. 
Lower RIGHT: Echinocereus amoenus 
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is one plant that as yet, has not been identified 
to the satisfaction of cactus fanciers. It is re- 
ported that it originated as a sport off M. bocas- 
ana in a green-house in Japan. This information 
may be erroneous. Among the hundreds of 
plants we have propagated none have ever re- 
verted to the normal type species nor produced 
the characteristic red fish-hook spines. The plant 
closely resembles M. albicoma except that the 
flowers are like M. bocasana. Fruit is unknown. 
The rapidity of growth and ease of culture is re- 
markable and it may well become one of the 
most popular minature cacti. 

A noted case of misidentification is that of 
the plant pictured as Pachycereus gaumeri. This 
was in collections for years as Cephalocereus 
gaumeri. After studying the descriptions of the 
two plants we checked with the original plant 
which came from the Britton and Rose collec- 
tion. Luckily the original identification number 
was still with the plant and by this means it was 
identified as a plant from one of three collec- 
tions made by Dr. Gaumer for Drs. Britton and 


Rose, and tentatively called by them, Pachy- 


cereus gaumeri. (See Vol. 2, p. 71 THE CAct- 
ACEAE). 

To one unfamiliar with the plants, Echino- 
cereus amoenus and E. pulchellus serve a very 
good example of what might be considered 
changes in the spines due to differences in light- 
ing conditions. Backeberg and Berger both list 
E. amoenus as a variety of E. pulchellus. Britton 
and Rose, however, gives each specific standing. 

To present a species in descriptive words for 
the benefit of postrity, can never be the work of 
any but a thoroughly trained botanist or a most 
meticulous student; a student, not only of bot- 
any, but of the intricacies of language. A short 
description in Latin followed by a more elabor- 
ate one in the native language of the author is 
the present method of plant description. There 
are already too many descriptions, so flexible that 
they can be made to fit any number of closely 
allied species. 

By the way, have you checked your Echinop- 
sis multiplex? Nine chances out of ten it is cor- 
rectly named! Yet, it would be safe to say 99 
percent of the owners have never identified it 
themselves. 


Remarks by the Wandering Ecologist 
in the West Indies 


Excerpts from his letters to the Assistant. 

Nov. 5th. The trip out was awful—no sleep 
on the autobus because of having two more legs 
than are necessary for comfort on those short 
spaced seats. Left Phoenix in a rainstorm which 
continued into New York. Bus turned over at 
1:30 in the morning between Globe and Miami, 
but so gently no one was hurt and in an hour we 
were on our way. Sail Saturday at noon—the 
unions willing. 

Nov. 16th. Arrived this morning at Puerto 
Plata after a wonderful voyage, receiving a most 
cordial welcome from my hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurst. They have a wonderful collection of 
Cacti, Begonias, water plants, tropical fish, etc., 
which so far I have only had opportunity to give 
a casual inspection. 

Their home is a marvel—a low, rambling 
building of mahogany, furnished with native 
made furniture of mahogany and cane. There is 
a central patio with a concrete floor, the roof 
open in the center; bed rooms back of the two 
spacious living rooms which are across the front 
of the house. Showers, baths, etc., adjoin each 
bed room and the back of the house contains two 


dining rooms, one enclosed, the other open. The 
kitchen is a room modern to the last degree, but 
separate from the house proper and the servants 
quarters, which are beyond the kitchen. 

The estate consists of about ten acres, all land- 
scaped and with numerous native exotic trees, 
shrubs and vines well placed. The circular pool 
in front of the house blazes with color day and 
night as there are both diurnal and nocturnal 
lilies in it. A second pool contains lotus and 
native plants and a large pergola fronts this pool. 
Hibiscus and Coleus, both native, create a rain- 
bow effect wherever you look, and ALL of the 
trees, palms, or otherwise, are covered with Or- 
chids. Yesterday I saw miles of telegraph wire 
stretched almost to the breaking point by the 
weight of the Orchids growing on them. 

Nov. 20th. It is unbelievable how slowly one 
has to work here. Boxes mostly have to be made 
and no one wants to hurry anything. Add to 
that the fact that it rains continuously for days 
and everything is too wet to pack safely and you 
will appreciate my state of mind. We have 
Hylocereus antiquensis, also a new one with 
““Roseta” flowers; H. trigonus; H. triangularis ; 
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and another not yet identified. In Selenicereus 
we have S. boeckmannii; S. urbanianus; S. hu- 
milis; S. coniflorus (which is noted only from 
Mexico) and two more yet to identify. In Har- 
risia we have two, one possibly H. nashii, but 
not conforming to type, and another that is en- 
tirely different in growth habit, flowering 
period, flower size and details, etc. 

The work is going much slower and at a 
greater cost than expected, but is bringing out 
some interesting facts. Matches are $1.05 per 
box, so during the day I use my magnifying glass 
to light cigarettes, saving the matches for the 
night smoking. On the other hand meat is only 
5c per pound, and gasoline only 38c per gallon 
—hbut then, one can have a suit tailored to mea- 
sure for $4.00. When I get home again I am 
going somewhere where I can be alone for days 
—here every act is watched with the mild curios- 
ity usually accorded to museum freaks. I envy 
the goldfish who are comparatively free from 
public life say between 1 a. m. and 5 a. m.—even 
the process of bathing is more or less a public 
affair. 

Nov. 24th. Monte Christi. Headquarters 
now located here and present indications are a 
dinner of Carne (tough), Frijoles, Arroz and 
Cafe, which seems to be the unvarying diet at 


this largest and finest hotel in town (rates 25c 
per night CASH). The beds lack mattresses due 
to a ruling against them by the Sanitary Com- 
missioner, who is probably right, but as a special 
favor, due to the immense influence of friends 
I am to have two quilts over my springs. 


Nov. 25th. Was wrong about my Thanks- 
giving meal. After serving me a large bowl of 
thick and delicious soup I was still able to eat 
two eggs and a mess of fried Plantains. Refused 
two kinds of meat, several vegetables and the 
dulces and coffee, whereupon a great to do start- 
ed. The proprietor seemed to think that I did 
not get the kind of food I wanted and numerous 
servants and cooks were sent to inquire what I 
would like to have specially cooked. My ex- 
planation that I had had sufficient was finally 
accepted with doubt as one of the eccentricities 
of the “loco americanos.”’ 


Epiror’s NoTE: Anyone desiring plants from 
this locality may arrange for a part-share by 
writing promptly to J. W. Banks, 5232 York 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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What Grows Where 


Cacti Listed in Accordance With Their Geographical Origin 
Compiled by Anne Smith, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
UTAH 
OPUNTIEAE 
OPUNTIA 


SUBGENUS 1. 
Thurberianae Series 
O. whippeli 
Type Locality: 
Distribution: 


About Zuni. 


CYLINDROPUNTIA 


Northern New Mexico and Arizona to southwestern Colorado and probably south 


ern Utah. Also reported by Coulter in southern California, Lower California, and 
Sonora, but not to be expected there. 


Echinocarpae Series 

O. acanthocarpa 
Type Locality: 
Mexico. 

Distribution: 

O. echinocarpa 
Type Locality: 

Distribution: 


On the mountains of Cactus Pass, Arizona, about 500 miles west of Santa Fe, New 


Arizona and California; reported also from Utah, Nevada, and Sonora. 


In the Colorado Valley near the mouth of Bill Williams River. 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, California, and Lower California. 


SUBGENUS 3. PLATYOPUNTIA 


Basilares Series 
O. basilaris 


Type Locality: From Cactus Pass down the valley of the Bill Williams River. 


Distribution: 
Phaeacanthae Series 
O. angustata 


Northern Sonora, western Arizona, southern California, Nevada and southern Utah. 


Type Locality: Bottoms, Bill Williams Fork,Arizona. 


Distribution: 


Recorded as extending from New Mexico to California, but known definitely to us 


only from central Arizona, perhaps extending north to Utah. 
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Polyacanthae Series 

O. erinacea 

Type Locality: On Mojave Creek, California. 

Distribution: Northwestern Arizona, southern Utah, southern Nevada, and western California. 
O. rhodantha 

Type Locality: Colorado, at 2,000 to 2,300 meters altitude. 

Distribution: Western Nebraska, Colorado, and Utah. 
O. polyacantha 

Type Locality: Arid situations on the plains of the Missouri. 

Distribution: North Dakota to Nebraska, Texas, and Arizona to Utah, Washington, and Alberta, 


Canada. 
CEREEAE 
SUBTRIBE 3. ECHINOCEREANAE 
ECHINOCEREUS 
E. mojavensis 
Type Locality: On the Mojave River in California. 
Distribution: Southeastern California to Nevada and Utah, western Arizona, and reported from 
northwestern Mexico. 
E. octacanthus 
Type Locality: Northern Texas. 
Distribution. Known to us definitely only from northwestern Texas, but reported by Coulter 
from New Mexico and Utah. 
E. coccineus 


Type Locality: About Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Distribution: New Mexico and Arizona to Utah and Colorado. 
E. fendleri 
Type Locality: Near Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Distribution: Texas to Utah, Arizona, and northern Sonora and Chihuahua, Mexico. 


E. engelmannii 
Type Locality: Mountains about San Felipe, southern California. 
Distribution: California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Sonora, and Lower California. 


SUBTRIBE 4. ECHINOCACTANAE 
PEDIOCACTUS 
P. simpsonii 
Type Locality: Butte Valley in the Utah desert and Kobe Valley, farther west. 
Distribution: Kansas to New Mexico, north to Nevada, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 
FEROCACTUS 
F. wislizeni 

Type Locality: Donana, New Mexico. 

Distribution: El Paso, Texas, west through southern New Mexico and Chihuahua, to Arizona 
and Sonora and perhaps south along the Gulf of California into Sinaloa. Reported 
also from Utah, perhaps erroneously, and from Lower California. 

F. lecontei 

Type Locality: Lower parts of the Gila in western Arizona. 

Distribution: Southern California along the Colorado, northern Lower California, Sonora, and 
east into Utah and Arizona. The geographic limits of the plant are ill-defined 

F. johnsonii 
Type Locality: Near St. George, Utah. 
Distribution: Northwestern Arizona, eastern California, western Utah, and southern Nevada. 
ECHINOCACTUS 
E. xeranthemoides 
Type Locality: Kanab Plateau on the borders of Utah and Arizona. 
Distribution: Extreme southwestern Utah and northern Arizona. 
E. polycephalus 
Type Locality: On the Mojave River, California. 


Distribution: Nevada, Utah, western Arizona, southern California to northern Sonora; reported 
from Lower California. 
SCLEROCACTUS 
S. whipplei 
Type Locality: On the Little Colorado in Arizona. 
Distribution: Northern Arizona, southeastern Utah, and western Colorado. 
UTAHIA 
U. sileri 


Type Locality: Cottonwood Springs and Pipe Springs, southern Utah. 
Distribution: Southern Utah. 
SUBTRIBE 6. CORYPHANTHANAE 


CORYPHANTHA 
C. chlorantha 


Type Locality: Southern Utah, east of Saint George. 
Distribution: Southern Utah, western Arizona, central Nevada, and eastern southern California. 
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C. arizonica 
Type Locality: Northern Arizona. 


Distribution: Northern Arizona, especially along the Upper River of the Grand Canyon, and 
perhaps also in southern Utah. 
PHELLOSPERMA 


P. tetrancistra 
Type Locality: San Felipe, California. 


Distribution: Western Arizona, southeastern California, southern Utah, and southern Nevada; 
probably northern Lower California. 
NEOMAMMILLARIA 


N. microcarpa 
Type Locality: ‘On the Gila, 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea.” 
Distribution: Southwestern Texas and Chihuahua to Arizona and Sonora; recorded from southern 
California and southern Utah. 


VIRGINIA 
OPUNTIEAE 
OPUNTIA 


SUBGENUS 3. PLATYOPUNTIA 
Tortispinae Series 


| O. opuntia 

Type Locality: In Virginia. 

Distribution: Sandy and rocky places from Massachusetts to Virginia, the mountains of Georgia 
and central Alabama extending north into southern Ontario, Canada (Point Pelee), 
west in isolated colonies to northern Illinois, eastern Missouri and Tennessee, and 

long established in the mountains of northern Italy and Switzerland. 

WASHINGTON 
OPUNTIEAE 
OPUNTIA 
SUBGENUS 3. PLATYOPUNTIA 
Polyacanthae Series 
O. fragilis 
Type Locality: ‘From the Mandans to the mountains, in sterile but moist situations.”’ 
Distribution: Wisconsin to central Kansas and northwestern Texas, westward to Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia. 
O. polyacantha 
Type Locality: Arid situations on the plains of the Missouri. 
Distribution: North Dakota to Nebraska, Texas, and Arizona to Utah, Washington, and Alberta, 
Canada. 
CEREEAE 
SUBTRIBE 4. ECHINOCACTANAE 
Pediocactus 


P. simpsonii 

Type Locality: Butte Valley in the Utah desert and Kobe Valley, farther west. 

Distribution: Kansas to New Mexico, north to Nevada, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

WISCONSIN 
OPUNTIEAE 
OPUNTIA 
SUBGENUS 3. PLATYOPUNTIA 
Tortispinae Series 

O. tortis pina 

Type Locality: On the Camanchica Plains near the Canadian River. 


Distribution: Wisconsin to South Dakota, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
Polyacanthae Series 
O. fragilis 
Type Locality: ‘From the Mandans to the mountains, in sterile but moist situations.” 
Distribution: Wisconsin to central Kansas and northwestern Texas, westward to Arizona, Oregon, 


Washington, and British Columbia. 
WYOMING 
CEREEAE 
SUBTRIBE 3. ECHINOCEREANAE 
ECHINOCEREUS 
E. viridiflorus 

Type Locality: Prairies about Wolf Creek, New Mexico. 
Distribution: Southern Wyoming to eastern New Mexico, western Kansas, western Texas, and 


South Dakota. 
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Notes from Minnesota 


Mrs. CLARA M. JELINEK 


The past seasons I have kept a few notes on 
the blooming time and growth of my plants and 
thought you might be interested in same. I have 
raised most of my plants from seed and they are 
now about two and a half years old, though I 
have possibly fifteen of blooming size. I had 
about three hundred last Spring or about a hun- 
dred and fifty kinds. Being crowded for room I 
have given about half of them away, keeping 
about eighty kinds and some duplicates. It is not 
safe to put plants out before the first of June and 
they must be brought in by the middle of Sep- 
tember, due to frosts, SO you see our growing 
season is rather short unless one has a green 
house. I haven't. 

The JouRNAL has helped me to identify some 
plants I have picked up here and there and the 
month goes all too slowly before the next copy 
arrives. It is a grand hobby, and a grand 
JouRNAL, and I wish to thank you for the plea- 
sure it has brought. 

1936 

JaNuaRY—Cold, though sunny—Oh, you 
beautiful Christmas Cactus (Zygocactus trun- 
catus). What do we care about the cold—you 
have brought me cheer all through the Holidays, 
though The Crown of Thorns (Euphorbia 
splendens) almost equals you with its bright 
green leaves and clusters of bright blossoms.— 
Wonder if there is anything new in the basement 
window.—No, everything is asleep—guess I 
will dampen the soil around the pots and brush 
these fat bodies with a soft brush. It will remove 
those little webs and particles of dried earth. 
There, how dressed up you sleepy children look. 


FEBRUARY—Cold, Oh, so Cold.—lI’ll just 
take my magnifying glass and see how my plants 
are doing since their last watering. No sign of 
mealy bugs. Every plant stands nice and straight 
except this Opuntia. Wish I knew its name— 
four inch pads—a few long brownish black 
spines only on the top edge—soft brown glo- 
chids, evenly spaced. It is beginning tu droop 
and wrinkle—I'll leave it and see what happens. 
WHAT IS THAT? Look at the buds—Neom. 
plumosa and Neom. heyderi are full. Gasteria 
setata, Aloe variegata, Sanseveria, and Crassula 
tetragona all budded. I wonder what the flowers 
will be like. You children are going t» get a nice 
warm foot bath and a good sunny window. 
Acanthocereus pentogonus has new green tips. 


Will wash you and give you the sunniest place 
so you will be thick and glossy. 


MarcH—The door Bell—‘Hello Myra— 
What are you doing out in this blizzard—don't 
you know it is thirty-eight below zero ?—‘‘I came 
over to see if you would go for a hike, It is fun 
out.” So on with the ski suit, pulled warm caps 
over our ears, and away we went. After four 
blocks our eye lashes were so covered with frost 
we could barely see. ‘‘Gee, it’s cold, let’s turn 
back.’""—Home again—how cozy, and what an 
amazing sight to see old Mother Nature on her 
winter rampage.—Snow six feet deep all along 
the fence and so cold. Wonder how my hardy 
cacti are holding out this cold weather. CACTI? 
—Must look at that basement window again. 
Why, look at all those new red, purple, and 
green spines. I shall have to get these plants in 
a sunny window right away—Here you go—up 
to the living room to join the others. 

Neom. heyderi has forty-two blossoms—looks 
like a birthday cake. Gasteria setata, Crassula 
tetragona, and Aloe variegata blooms aren't 
much to brag about. (How ungrateful of me 
when they are doing their best to please). San- 
saveria has greenish white flowers on a tall stem 
—not a very pretty color, but so dainty and what 
a sweet odor. In the dusky twilight one seems to 
feel an unseen presence all about. 


ApRiL—What wonderful strides my children 
are making in their warm sunny window. The 
leaves of Nopalxochia phyllanthoides are turn- 
ing red.—Wonder if it will harm the buds to 
give it more shade. Neobesseya similis has two 
blooms. ; 


MayY—Nopalxochia phyllanthoides buds 
dried. Experience is a good teacher. I'll know 
what to do next time. The old leaf of Epiphyl- 
lum oxypetlum has two buds—I do hope they 
will develop, but we are moving to our lake 
home this week, sixteen miles away, and all my 
plants go along (about three hundred, most of 
which are two year seedlings). There the pots 
will be plunged in the garden or under remov- 
able glass houses. May 15th—All moved—not 
one plant harmed. Must not water now—too 
great a change from inside temperature to cool 
outside air. Danger of frost yet this month. 


JUNE—Epiphyllum oxypeilum in bloom. Has 
just a few leaves on own root. A beautiful large 
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white flower. It began to unfold at six and was 
completely opened by ten-thirty. Echinopsis 
eyriesii is in bloom—also Echinocereus reichen- 
bachii and another Echinocereus very much like 
reichenbachii except the spines are white and 
flowers have a purple pink edge fading to a white 
center. Would like to know its name. 

Coryphantha vivapara and hardy Opuntias 
came through the winter without mishap. The 
Coryphantha has several dark pink flowers. 

My first graft (Echinocereus papillous seed- 
ling on a thin, two inch high, Echinopsis multi- 
plex) is a year old and you should see the dif- 
ference—The papillous seedlings, two years 
old, are about an inch in size while the graft is 
about five inches high, two or more inches thick, 
with five new shoots, four of which are larger 
than any of the original seedlings. The Echi- 
nopsis stock has almost disappeared. 


JuLty—Hot. This is our tenth day of heat. A 
hundred and six and over—no rain for three 
weeks and everything looks stunted or burned 
but not my cacti. Cholla, O puntias, Echinocereus 
all in hot sun and doing fine—pots plunged— 
I water every night with warm water. Opuntias 
have doubled their number of pads—beautiful, 
fresh, and velvety 

Tried another graft—Epithelantha micro- 
meris seedling on Acanthocereus pentagonus— 
looks O.K. Tried a wedge graft this morning 
using a four inch, thin, Echinopsis multiplex 
for stock and a piece of Echinocereus berlandieri 
for scion. 


AuGust—E piphyllum ackermannii and Doli- 
chothele sphaerica are blooming. Echinopsis has 
been in bloom all summer and still has many 
buds. Plant is about the size of a large egg. San- 
severia laurentii is blooming. Bright red seed 
pods forming on Neom. heyderi. More buds on 
Echinocereus reichenbachii. Euphorbia splen- 
dens kept on the north side of house, NOT 
plunged, watered seldom, is still in bloom and 
stems covered with fresh green leaves. Neom. 
bocasana has many buds and flowers. Opuntia 
macrocalyx and O puntia basilaris have new pads 
on new pads. 


SEPTEMBER—No mealy bugs or red spiders 
all season though the phlox and red cedar have 
their share of the spiders. They seem to prefer 
them to the cacti. Am watching with interest a 
Coryphantha robustispinia seedling two years 
old that seems to be a cristate or monstrose or 
both. It has four centers, three of which are 
points, the other center being a line, fan shaped. 

Epiphyllum oxypetalum has another large 
flower. New grafts are slow. It is becoming late 


so much water less now. Evenings are chilly. 
Neom. heyderi seed pods fed a field mouse. 


OctoBER—Back home—plants and all. No 
damage except to a Cholla. The Peke landed on 
top of it and his hair is bedecked with fat, sticky 
joints. Plants are again plunged in their south 
basement window. Watered twice this month. 


NOVEMBER — Hamatocactus setispinus has 
just closed its last two flowers. We are all ready 
for winter now. Water only the ground in which 
pots are plunged. Neom. plumosa seems to have 
the seasons mixed—new buds are developing. 
Christmas Cactus is budded. Stapelia variegata is 
in bloom—its first flower this fall and it is three 
inches from tip to tip. Euphorbia splendens 
dropped a few of its leaves, but has buds on 
every tip, and Gasteria setata has a wee blooming 
stock just peeping out. 

Thanksgiving—Thankful, yes, for the plea- 
sures my plants brought me this past year, for 
the joy I have had in dividing my plants with 
others, and for the pleasures anticipated the com- 
ing year. 


AN 89-YEAR-OLD ENTHUSIAST 


A little account of a busy life may be of interest. I 
was eighty-nine years old last March, and have been 
blind for the past ten years. Some sixty years ago I 
acquired a small collection of cactus plants largely 
through Anna B. Nickels, of Laredo, Texas. In order 
to name these I secured a volume of the Pacific Rail- 
road Report and one of the Mexican Boundary contain- 
ing Engelmann’s Report. The greenhouse in which the 
collection was stored was destroyed by a hail storm. 
Since that time I have never given any particular atten- 
tion to the Cactaceae. 


As one of the early botanists of the Chicago region, 
I collected and identified all of the flowering plants 
and ferns within fifty miles of Chicago. I made numer- 
ous exchanges with other botanists, the result being 
that specimens collected by me may be found in all of 
the large herbaria in the country. 


Having exhausted the flowering plants I turned to 
the higher fungi. My reports upon these being pub- 
lished by the Chicago Academy of Sciences. Some 
years ago I gave my collection of flowering plants to 
the Illinois State Academy of Science. It now forms 
a part of the collection of the State University at Ur- 
bana, Ill. I gave my duplicates to the College at Naper- 
ville, Ill., and the collection of fungi to the Field Mu- 
seum of Chicago. 


My wife, Elizabeth Moffatt, and I always aided each 
other in our scientific work. She was an authority on 
the spiders of the Great Lakes Region, and brought 
some two thousand preserved specimens with her when 
we came to California. She developed and printed the 
numerous photographs and lantern slides which we 
made of plants, spiders and insects. She still does 
everything possible to make life comfortable for an 
obsolete octogenarian. 

Witt S. MorFAatrt. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Collecting Cacti for Herbaria 


By Lots CHAMBERS TAYLOR 


A student who undertakes a systematic study 
of the CACTACEAE is immediately dismayed by 
the lack of herbarium material available for ex- 
amination. It is true that at the present time 
there are a number of gardens containing many 
representatives of the family. But too often the 
specimens in private gardens are not accom- 
panied by adequate data. Furthermore, plants 
may change considerably under garden cultiva- 
tion. Aside from these considerations it is 
usually financially and temporarily impossible 
for the student to travel about visiting gardens 
at will. A good available herbarium collection, 
on the other hand, would make it possible for 
him to conveniently make a comprehensive study 
of the family, since herbarium sheets may be 
loaned by institutions and individuals to the 
student. 

This is in no way intended as a disapprobation 
of garden collections or garden study. No ser- 


ious student of botany would venture far in his 


study without making extensive observations of 
living material, both in the field and under culti- 
vation. This is particularly necessary with such 
a variable group as the CACTACEAE. Extremely 
valuable information is to be derived from 


botanical gardens where data is accurate and 
complete; and where conditions of soil and 
weather are scientifically checked. 

It is therefore impossible for a student to see 
as many living specimens as he needs for careful 


consideration. Herbarium sheets offer the next 
best means of study. Herbaria have been in ex- 
istence since the time of Cesalpini in the six- 
teenth century and since then herbarium collec- 
tions have been of infinite aid to systematic 
botanists. 

And yet when one comes to look at some of 
our greatest California herbaria the CACTACEAE 
material is sadly lacking or scanty at best. Even 
the local state species are most incompletely rep- 
resented. This lack involves a double fault: 
first, most professional botanical collectors have 
little patience with our spiny pets and second, 


few amateur cactus enthusiasts dare venture on 
the sacred rite of preparing herbarium speci- 
mens. 


Because I feel this need of good material so 
greatly and because I believe that the best ma- 
terial will come from those who are really inter- 
ested in cacti, I shall offer a few suggestions for 


the preparation of cacti as herbarium material. 
It is not very difficult to make good herbarium 
sheets of cacti. Patience, care and common sense 
are the principal prerequisites. 

Little equipment is necessary. The first re- 
quirement is a field note book; I find most satis- 
factory a 3x5 loose-leaf type. The next essential 
is a botany press which may be purchased or 
made with little expense. The press should be 
equipped with two straps and a carrying handle. 
Be sure your press is near the customary size for 
herbarium sheets (12 by 18 inches). News- 
papers are most universally used as collecting 
sheets ; these folded once should be neatly trim- 


med to size with a paper cutter or large shears. 


You will need for dryers, pieces of roofing felt 
cut to fit your press. Be sure to have enough 
extra dryers to allow for a complete change each 
day, and more in damp weather. One also needs 


a large butcher knife, a table spoon and a strong 
pair of iron tongs. A small quantity of naphtha- 


lene crystals is sometimes useful. 

In choosing a specimen to collect one should 
select the plant which appears to be most typical 
of that vicinity. If there is much variation in one 


species of that locality, separate collections 
should be made. 


Having selected our prey take the field note 
book and put down the data. Each collection has 
a chronological number. If you are in the habit 
of numbering your garden collections, the same 


number you put on field note book and collect- 
ing sheet should go on your garden specimen of 
this plant you are collecting. This will serve as a 
living control and will teach you much about 
changes which occur under cultivation. Each 
plant collected should have a separate sheet of 


the note book so that they may be filed with the 
same numbers in our garden catalogue. 
Now put down in the notebook the date. Next 


write the exact geographical location. Be care- 
ful to identify common place names like ‘‘Cot- 
tonwood Springs."" Avoid using perishable 
names such as those of ranches and mines. Next 
write down the altitude, if you approximate that, 
indicate it so. Then put down the exposure, soil 
conditions, and any other ecologic factors which 
appear to you. Also include in your notes a list 
of associated plants which you may recognize. 
It is well to make notes of the appearance and 
habit of the plant you are collecting. Note color 
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and size of the plant as a whole and its parts. 
Simple sketches often are most useful to recall 
habit of growth or some significant posture. A 
photograph of the habit is an excellent record 
and may be filed with the other data under col- 
lection number. If there are seeds on the plant 
they should be collected in a 3x5 envelope and 
filed with all other data under the same collec- 
tion number. 

Now take a folded sheet of newspaper and 
write the number on the lower right hand corner. 
Along the lower margin write the place, date, 
and your name. Now we must select the material 
to be cut. The object in selection of material is 
to get the best representative material to fit the 
collection sheet. Always keep in mind the idea 


that this material is to be used to determine some 
systematic problem. Choose first a mature phyl- 


locade* or a group, if they are small. Then 
select a juvenile phylloclade; in the case of 
Opuntias get one with leaves still on, if possi- 
ble. Always remember to collect the mean type 


for the locality. If the material is small so you 
will have room on the sheet, collect also the ex- 


tremes. Next we want a flower. Always collect 
two or more flowers if possible, and get them in 


different stages of development. And next, col- 
lect the fruit. In collecting the flower we are 
sometimes able to collect and cut it directly on 
the phylloclade; sometimes not. But always try 


to display in your specimen the origin of the 
flower on the plant. When it is feasible collect 
the root system or a piece of it. 

In the case of small round types of cacti take 
the whole plant. In collecting the very large 
cacti such as Carnegia gigantea more ingenuity 
has to be used in getting representative material. 
Sometimes a thin cross section of the stem may 
be taken, and is often useful. Portions of the 
ribs with areoles showing spine arrangements 
are usually not very difficult to obtain. Fruit and 
flowers should, of course be obtained when 


possible. 


The actual preparation of cacti must be con- 


sidered according to the various types. We shall 
consider first the Platyopuntias. Grasp a phyl- 
loclade with the iron tongs. Then cut along the 


narrow edge with a sharp knife and split the 
phylloclade. Upon the cutting of the phylloclade 
with a flower attached, the same process is fol- 
lowed; cut the flower last, splitting it exactly 
*The term phylloclade is used in preference to joint, 


internode, node or stem. It is a more exact term, both 
morphologically and philologically. 
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in the middle. If the phylloclade is at all fat, 
scoop out most of the pulp, leaving only the skin 
and fibres. Now we are ready to put the material 
in press. Place it on the sheet and put a dryer 
on each side of the folded sheet. When press- 
ing flowers attached to the phylloclade, the best 
results are often obtained by padding the ma- 
terial, around the flower especially, with small 
pieces of newspaper or dryer. When the flowers 
are separated from the plant it is usually better 
to dry them on a separate sheet. 

The small globular cacti are most easy to pre- 
pare by quartering them from crown to roots. 
This same technique may be employed with any 
cylindrical forms which are large and juicy. The 
inner pulp is then neatly sliced out leaving only 


the skin with a little flesh. These are then pressed 
flat but may be reconstructed to give the exact 


shape and size of the plant for later observation, 
since the whole plant is preserved. Thinner 


types of cylindrical cacti may be cut in half and 
some of the insides scooped out or may even be 
pressed whole. 


Dry fruits should be preserved whole. Juicy 
fruits are usually best preserved by halving and 
pressing; they should be well padded with bits 
of blotting paper. 

Dryers should be changed at least once a day. 
The best kind of heat to use is hot air, warmed 
by the sun. It is better not to leave the plants in 


the direct sunlight, but under a tree or an awn- 


ing or porch in the warm air. When sun heat is 
not available the next best thing is artificial heat. 
Here again plants should not be subjected to 
direct intense heat but should be set at a little 
distance away where they are constantly in warm 
air. When heat is lacking, dryers should be 
changed very frequently, as often as three times 
a day. And often when drying is slow, a small 
quantity of naphthalene crystals sprinkled over 
the cut surfaces will help prevent the growth of 
molds which have a strong tendency to develop 


on this unusually moist cactus material. Look 
over all material in press at least once each day 
and check any mold immediately with naphtha- 


lene. Straps should be loose at first and tight- 
ened as fast as the water in the material eva- 


porates. Be sure that your material is thoroughly 
dry before it is taken from the press. 


Epiror’s Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Lois Taylor of Berkeley, Calif., 
where she is completing her studies for a doctor- 
ate in botany at the University of California. 
The first article will describe recent explorations 


of the islands off the coast of Baja California. 
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Names of Plants 


By J. W. BANKS 


Many who are interested in the collecting and 
growing of Cacti object to the use of the bi- 
nominal, or two-name system on the grounds 
that it is too cumbersome and too hard to re- 
member. Others object to the use of the Latin- 
ized form of names used, and both classes prefer 
the usage of common names. There are ample 
reasons for using the Latinized, bi-nominal sys- 
tem, and when it is properly understood it does 
not present much of an obstacle even for the 
beginner. The principle reason for its use, how- 
ever, as you will see, is necessity. 

No one has any particular difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the nations of the earth, 
neither do their names present any strain on the 
intellect. Familiarity with the names of these 
has been acquired by usage, and just so is it with 
this system of naming plants. All the Nations 
belong to the one great Family, but there are 
various Nations, or Tribes, which bear distin- 
guishing names. Cacti, too, belong to one great 
Family and is segregated as a Tribe in the same 
manner. 

Within the Nations we find further segrega- 
tions into units bearing distinguishing names, 
yet we experience no great difficulty in identify- 
ing the Smiths from the Jones or the Browns. 
And going further into this divisional system, 
we do not have any difficulty in distinguishing 
Frank Smith from John Smith or Bill Smith, and 
so on indefinitely. This ability to identify the 
family and its various members comes with fam- 
iliarity or acquaintance. Just so it is with the 
names of the genera and species of cacti. The 
generic name is the Smith name, and Frank, Bill, 
or John is the species* name. 

As for the use of the Latin terms and Latin- 
ized names, scientists in all branches have al- 
ways found it necessary to use this system. Bo- 
tany is a science, in which Cacti is embraced, 
and its ramifications are not confined or limited 
to the English speaking peoples. International 
usage thus demands that a language that has the 
same meaning in every land be used in order that 
the meaning will be exactly the same, no matter 
where used. Latin, a dead language, one which 
never changes, is the ideal medium, hence its 
adoption. 

The use of the bi-nominal, or two-name, sys- 
tem, is equally essential. To understand this 
clearly it is necessary to consider the matter in a 
more or less historical light. In 1753, when 


Carolus Linneaus published his work “Species 
Plantarum,” he recognized and recorded only 22 
species of cactus. Probably owing to their spiny 
exterior he classified these as “‘thistles.” The 
tall growing varieties were named “‘torch- 
thistles” or ‘‘candle-thistles,”’ but the shorter, 
more or less globose forms were labeled ‘‘melon- 
thistles.” 

From the time of this publication the steady 
flow of new plant material from the Americas 
continued until it became necessary to publish 
new lists of additional species, covering those 
which had not been known or listed by Linnaeus. 
By 1819 the list had only grown to 45 in num- 
ber, and in 1826 only 94 species were recorded. 
But by 1828, in which year was published De 
Candolle’s ‘‘Prodromus,” the family had grown 
very considerably and he described 183 species, 
which he divided into seven genera. 

In 1840, only 12 years later, Paxton’s ‘‘Botani- 
cal Dictionary” recorded 400 species, which was 
further increased by Laboreaux in his “Mono- 
gtaph of Cacti‘ to 670 species. 

One can readily understand that this rapid in- 
crease in the number of species necessitated a 
change from the simple naming system used by 
Linneaus long before this. The discovery that 
there were distinct “genera” embodying similar 
characteristics, which could be grouped, led to 
the further necessity of considering the varia- 
tions with the groups, and for convenience sake, 
at least, these had to be segregated into “species” 
and were so published. 

In 1898 there was published by Karl Schu- 
mann a monograph on Cactus, which at that time 
was considered a very modern systematic work, 
in which he divided the Family into three 
Tribes: 

1. PERESKIOIDAE (Pereskia) 

2. OPUNTIOIDEAE (Opuntia) 

3. CEREIOIDAE (Cereus) 
In this monograph he recognized 21 genera, di- 
viding the Cereus into two Tribes; Echinocactus 
and Mamillaria, and this system has, until re- 
cently, been the guide for at least the European 
peoples. 

In America (1919-1923) N. L. Britton and 
J. N. Rose, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution, prepared and published four vol- 


*Species is always the same for one plant or several, 
with no difference in the singular or plural. 
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umes, profusely illustrated, and containing de- 
scriptions and other pertinent matter, entitled 
“THE CACTACEAE.” In these volumes there 
were recorded and described some 125 genera 
embracing over 1200 species. 

With the enlarged field before Schumann's 
contribution, it was impossible to continue under 
a system using a single name. It was necessary, 
to be comprehensive, to use a bi-nominal, or two- 
name system; the one to establish the genera, 
the other to indicate certain described variations 
within the genera, called the species. 

Descriptive names, consisting of several words, 
were for a time used, but these were too un- 
wieldly and it was found expedient and more 
suitable to use proper names as the specific name, 
thus not only simplifying the system, but also 
honoring certain botanists who had labored dili- 
gently in both physical explorations and techni- 
cal research. 

Every generic division is made on a definite 
differefice in plants—every specific division is 
made of the members of the generic division 
whose general characteristics are similar but 
which have varietal distinctions. Minor differ- 
ences, such as spine color variations, do not con- 
stitute grounds for making or naming a new spe- 
cies. These variations are merely noted, if at all 





specifically considered, and if named at all are 
distinguished by adding “‘variety 

to the accepted bi-nominal term in use for that 
particular plant. 

If the form of the plant is of an abnormal 
shape at the top, growing into a fan-shaped or 
in a wavy serpentine fashion, contrary to the 
normal form, to describe this abnormality we 
add the term “‘crestata” (kress-ta-ta), which 
merely indicates that it is a crested form of that 
particular genera and species. 


If the abnormality extends to the whole stem 
of the plant and completely breaks up its regu- 
lar form into a lumpy, irregular form, we use 
the regular name of the genus and species to 
which it belongs and add the word ‘‘monstrosa’”’ 
(mon-stro-sa Or mon-stro-sus) . 

We favor and advise the cultivation of an ac- 
quaintance with your plants and the use of the 
correct name whenever possible. Usage and 
familiarity with the names and terms will soon 
develop a vocabulary that will, without doubt, 
be valuable and helpful. 


To illustrate the advantage of doing this, the 
necessity for having a bi-nominal system, and 
the simplicity of the system, let us consider a few 
common names now in general use: 


LEFT: Carnegiea gigantea cristata. The young 
man is G. A. Frick, photographed before he 
launched “The Euphorbia Review.” BELow: 
An Opuntia crest. Cereus peruvianus monstro- 
sus is well known to all readers. 
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RAT-TAIL CACTUS 

Proper name A porocactus (A-poro-cactus) 

There are only five species in this genus, all 
of which, while very similar, differ in some vital 
point. If you are a systematic collector (having 
completed selected genera whenever possible 
before selecting another genus) and had four 
of the species under this genus and was anxious 
to secure the fifth and complete the genus, how 
would you indicate your requirements under a 
single or common-name system? On the other 
hand, if you were a user of the bi-nominal sys- 
tem, you would have no difficulty in making 
your wants known either in America or abroad. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 
(the common name usually applied to Nycto- 
cereus serpentinus—which every student and 
collector knows.) 

Your difficulty here would be even more ex- 
treme for this is a common name used for liter- 
ally dozens of nocturnal, or night-blooming, 
plants. 


FISH-HOOK CACTUS 
One has only to check over the list of known 
‘‘fish-hook Cactus’’ and note the many plants em- 
braced under this very common name to recog- 
nize its limitations and the advantage of using 
the bi-nominal system. There are so many plants 
in various genera that your term “‘fish-hook”’ 


ee > 





Mamillaria dioica 


could mean that you rcorrespondent would be 
very much at a loss to know which plant you 
really desired. An order for Mamillaria dioica 
—the plant generally called “fish-hook”’ here in 
the West—might be filled with a Sclerocactus, a 
Ferocactus, an Ancistrocactus, or with one of 
several other genera, and you would receive a 
“fish-hook,”’ but not Mamillaria dioica. 


Let us consider this problem from the angle 
of using the bi-nominal system. Let us assume 
that you wish to add to your collection certain 
species. You are interested in Thelocactus, and 
the species desired are both the two—and three 
colord spine varieties. For the first you would 
simply use what in reality is a plant description ; 
the genus, Thelocactus. To designate the kind 
of Thelocactus, you merely add the name of the 
species: “bi-color’”’ (two-color-descriptive of the 
spine color). If you wish the plant with the 
three colors of spines you would merely add the 
word to designate this fact; “tri-color.” (three- 
color). These two and three word designations 
would be understood wherever cacti are collected 
or propagated, no matter from what nation or 
from what corner of the world you might order 
them. 


Should the particular genus and species have 
known crestate or monstrose forms and you wish 
these, the same system is used, and by merely 
adding one additional word, “‘crestata” or “‘mon- 
strosa,”’ you are assured of receiving that particu- 
lar plant you desire. 

These examples should be sufficient to indi- 
cate the DISADVANTAGE of using a single 
common name to designate your plants. How- 
ever, if it is more convenient for you to begin 
your collection and so name them, use the com- 
mon name system. BUT, make it a practice to 
also put on the same label the proper name of 
the plant, using the bi-nominal system. We ven- 
ture to phophesy that it will not be very long 
before you forget to put the common name on 
the label. 


Epiror’s Note: Too much emphasis may have been 
given to ‘Nomenclature,’ but those who at first scof- 
fed at the complexity of names usually become staunch 
advocates once the plan began to unfold. The author 
of this article, who claims to be a “rank amateur” 
promises to discuss in simple words the qualifica- 
tions of the various genera, but in order to be under- 
stood, some of the terms must be explained and then 
learned. Next month sketches will be furnished with 
his article in order to make it readable for the begin- 
ners who, after all, constitute the majority of Succu- 
lent enthusiasts. A word of appreciation or sugges- 
tions to Mr. Banks will be appreciated by your Editor. 
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Lobivia shaferi and Echinopsis ancistrophora 


By E. S. Gourtay, New Zealand 


Amongst the collection of cacti sent from 
South America by Herr Harry Blossfeld were 
the above two species which had been identified 
in the field provisionally as Lobivia andal galen- 
sis and Lobivia sp. No. 37, respectively. These 
plants were a part of the first consignment of 
cacti despatched to New Zealand by Herr Bloss- 
feld and their tribulations are perhaps worth 
recounting. They were collected in the region 
about Jujuy in the Argentine in June and were 
then despatched early in July to a forwarding 
agent in Buenos Aires with instructions to post 
the plants at the earliest opportunity. His inter- 
est in collecting further cacti for the share- 
holders of the expedition held the attention of 
Herr Blossfeld for some time and on visiting 
Buenos Aires two months later he discovered 
that ‘“‘mafiana’”” had prevailed—the cacti were 
still packed and awaiting despatch. Another 
agent with more businesslike methods was en- 
gaged and the plants duly set out in September 
on their long voyage to New Zealand, via Cape 
Horn and San Francisco. 

On the 18th of November the boxes were 
finally opened in New Zealand and to the sur- 
prise of the recipient only 15% of the plants 
were dead, truly an astonishing instance of the 
ability of cacti to withstand the most rigorous 
of treatments. Some comparatively large plants 
had succumbed, but small specimens of Lobivia 
shaferi, a little under half an inch in diameter, 
were still green, though greatly shrivelled. With 
the exception of only a few of the cacti all re- 
covered when placed in a seedling bed with over- 
head shading and in a fortnight had plumped 
up considerably. Progress from then onwards 
was miraculously rapid and by the end of two 
months the plants, which by then were exposed 
to the full sun, appeared as though they had 
never left their native habitat. When some of 
the plants commenced to develop buds the inter- 
est in them was indeed a daily one, until both 
Lobivia shaferi and Echinopsis ancistrophora 
blossomed within a few days of one another in 
the first week in March; it was then that Britton 
and Rose was consulted and the final determina- 
tion was made. 


Among the plants was a variety of Lobivia 
shaferi in which some of the radial spines and 
all the centrals were black, and the longer of 
the centrals was much longer than that of the 
typical plant. The flower is of a truly funnel- 





form shape and is not quite as represented in 
Britton and Rose while the colour is a clear uni- 
form yellow, altogether an attractive addition to 
any cactus collection. No attempt at pollination 
was made with either L. shaferi or E. ancistro- 
phora, although the European bumble-bee 
(Bombus terrestris) visited the former in an 
abortive attempt to secure nectar. The flower 
of L. shaferi lasted for two days while those of 
E. ancistrophora were dead on the second day. 


“THE CACTUS BOOK” 


by Dr. A. D. Houghton, 


President Emeritus of The Cactus and Succulent Society 
of America, Inc. 


This first cactus book retains the lead in sales of any 
other book on the subject since its first publication date 
in 1931. The following book review of the Royal 
Horticultural Society explains its merits. 

“This little book of 137 pages and 18 illustrations 
will reveal so many good and unusual qualities that, 
for anyone wishing to begin at the bottom and learn 
how to appreciate and grow good cacti, it would prove 
a bargain. 

“It would be a good idea if every incipient gardener 
were obliged by taw to pass an examination in the 
contents of this book before he began to talk about 
flowers. The writer has a very pleasant way of explain- 
ing every point as he goes along. Listen to this: ‘“Spe- 
cies is both singular and plural; you may say ‘one spe- 
cies’ or ‘ten species.’ The word ‘specie’ has no place 
at all in a discussion of plants; it refers only to gold.”’ 

“The directions for seed-raising, grafting and plant- 
ing are clear, brief and thoroughly practical and simple 
to carry out. There is a chapter on crested, variegated 
and monstrose forms; another on labelling, catalogue- 
ing and literature—equally good. A conspectus of de- 
sirable species fills 30 pages of small print. 

“The book is well printed, remarkably free from 
errors and a splendid example of the masterly treat- 
ment of a great subject in a small handbook.” 
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An Incubator for Cactus Seeds 


By PRoFEssoR Dr. FRANZ BuxBAuM, Furstenfeld, Steiermark 


Translated by DR. R. W. POINDEXTER 


Heating arrangements for the cultivation of 
cactus seedlings have usually the defect that they 
must be constantly watched to prevent the tem- 
perature from going too high or too low. Be- 
sides this they usually dissipate too much heat 
so that they are too expensive to operate. 

My automatically regulated apparatus is free 
from these defects and several growers who have 
built one are extremely pleased with it. There- 
fore it should also be interesting to cactus fans 
in the northern portions of America. 





Fic. 1. 


The Regulator: 
tube, 4. fixed contatt wire, 5. adjustable contact wire, 


Fic. 2. 


The incubator consists of an outer box of 
wood. Within this at a distance of 2 cm. is an 
inner box, constructed at the top with a paraf- 
fine-soaked wooden rim with the lower portion 
formed from sheet zinc, and having only the 
upper rim connected by an airtight strip with 
the outer box. This top rim lies 11/, cm. lower 
than the top of the outer box. This permits the 
optional use of either one or two sheets of glass 
as a top cover and the double glass, with dead 
air space between, can be used in cooler weather. 





N 
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1. air-chamber, 2. Mercury vessel (mercury indicated by dots), 3. adjustable-contact 


Longitudinal section through incubator: 1. outer box, 2. inner box, 3. air openings, 4. heating lamp, 


5. sheet metal shield, 6. seed tray, 7. water. The arrows indicate the direction of air circulation. 
Fic. 3. Cross section through the incubator: numbering same as for Fig. 2, 8. air-chamber. 


Fic. 4. Diagram of electrical circuits: 


. line voltage, -.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.- low voltage (through trans- 
former), 1. regulator, 2. relay, 3. transformer, 4. socket. 
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The sides of the inner zinc box are inclined in- 
ward, making the bottom narrower than the top. 
This makes the heating chamber smaller and the 
insulating space between the boxes larger than 
it would be with vertical sides. Openings for 
air circulation are provided at the ends, the _— 
between the outer and inner boxes being bridged 
by sheet zinc tubes at these points. One of these 
openings lies about 3 cm. above the bottom of 
the inner box, the other at the highest point of 
the inner box. These air openings are provided 
with sheet metal slides on the outside box , by 
which they may be closed. The space between 
the outer and inner boxes may be packed with 
diatomaceous earth, sawdust, or similar material 
if desired. 

Two stout galvanized wires are placed across 
the inner box at points about 5 to 6 cm. below 
its upper rim in order to support the seed tray, 
which is made from paraffined wood. From these 
wires is hung a sheet metal shield to prevent the 
rays of the carbon filiment lamp, used as the 
heating element, from reaching the seed tray 
directly. This shield extends to the end carrying 
the air ventilators and is of semi-circular cross 
section. This arrangement directs the air circu- 
lation over the lamp, and provides an even heat 
throughout the apparatus. Besides the seed tray 
lies the air-chamber of the thermo-regulator, ex- 
tending almost the entire length of the appara- 
tus. This air-chamber is constructed of glass or 
of sheet copper and is narrowed at one end to a 
smaller tube which extends through the double 
wall of the apparatus for the outside attachment 
of the thermo-regulator itself. The latter con- 
sists of a bell transformer, a relay and the actual 
regulator, and these are attached to the outside 
of one end of the incubator. 


The regulator is a glass vessel about 6 cm. 
long by 2 cm. diameter, tightly closed at the 
top with a well-fitted rubber stopper. Through 
this stopper passes a tube, bent at right angles 
and entering the air-chamber air-tight through 
a second rubber stopper; a vertical adjustable- 
contact tube, widened above for the reception 
of another rubber stopper carrying the adiust- 
able contact of heavy copper wire; and a fixed 
contact wire extending nearly to the bottom. The 
regulator is filled 1/, full of mercury. 

When the apparatus is in operation, the air 
in the air-chamber expands, and this forces mer- 
cury up the adjustable-contact tube till it com- 
pletes a low voltage circuit including the bell 
transformer and the relay. This actuates the re- 
lay to open the high voltage circuit and shut off 
the lamp. As the apparatus cools, the air con- 





Fic. 5. End view of incubator showing regulator. 


tracts, the mercury in the adjustable-contact tube 
sinks, breaking the relay circuit and permitting 
the relay to again close the heating circuit by 
means of a spring. 

The relay may be made from an electric bell. 
It consists of an electro-magnet, to whose arma- 
ture an extended arm of insulating material is 
fastened. This arm carries a platinum contact 
point at its end, arranged to contact a platinum 
poined rod and completes the heating circuit ex- 
cept when the relay is activated by the thermo- 
regulator to break it. A spring must be provided 
to oppose the pull of the relay armature. 


A thermometer is inserted between the double 
walls of the incubator. The regulator is then 
adjusted by moving the adjustable-contact wire 
downward till it meets the rising column of mer- 
cury at the instant the desired temperature is in- 
dicated. The adjustment should be checked up 
during the first hour or two of operation, after 
which the apparatus can be depended upon to 
operate for weeks at a time without attention. 
We must take care, however, that at least 1 cm. 
of water is at all times kept in the bottom of the 
inner box in order to maintain the necessary 
moisture of the air. 

I can recommend maintaining a temperature 
lower at night than during the day in case partic- 
ularly difficult seeds have been planted. This 
variation in temperature improves germination 
in the case of many species. It is by no means a 
necessity. I secured the best results with most 
species at a temperature of 30-35 degrees C. 
(86-95 degrees F). But according to my experi- 
ence, species from the higher mountainous re- 
gions do better without heat. 
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Pachycereus grandis Rose neat Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico. The upper parts bear the spiny, 


globular fruit of the species. Compare the size o1 the giant plant with the two persons standing 
at its base. Photograph from Miss Helia Bravo, H., Biological Institute, University of Mexico. 
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NEW YEAR APOLOGIES 

To Mr. Paul C. Standley, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Ill. Your kind words are appre- 
ciated even though they may have been credited to an 
unfamiliar name. 

To Mr. E. C. Hummel who IS a member of the 
Neomenclature Committee and to whom we look for 
valued assistance in this momentous work. 

Mr. Hummel hopes that Mr. Marshall succeeds in 
bringing back some of the ‘Native Exotic plants.” 
Wm. T. M. you know better! 

To G. F. Anton for “following his copy’ even 
though your Editor knows his “yards of dirt.” 


ScoTr E. HASELTON. 


| | THE LARGEST CACTUS NURSERY IN | 
THE ORIENT | 
| 


F. electracanthus, 7 cm.......... ieee 
(ae a a ere amare 8c 
N. haselbergi, 32 cm................ 6c 
Cactus intortus,4cm............ Sie a 
MPO SaMMNRE MAMA Gs 5-5". 96 ss a. cae veers 40c 
G. GuebaNes, F ORs... 5 ec eens Sc 
A CAMP NAIOP, F Oi. ons cs cies 20c 
F. O. B. Tokushima 
Free Illustrated Catalogue, Wholesale 
and Retail 
THE SHINSENEN 


Tokushima, Japan 


CACTUS—By Van Laren. Contains 134 imported 
pictures in true color. Written for the amateur. 
Name your plants from this “introduction to the 
study of cacti.” Order now while available at $5.00. 
Express collect plus sales tax in California. 


TEXAS CACTI—By Ellen Schulz and Robert Runyan. 
180 pages with complete illustrations of the native 
cacti of Texas. One of the most complete and val- 
uable books on cacti. A few more copies have been 
secured, but the supply is nearly exhausted. Order 
now while the price is $3.00. Postage 15c. 


REPRINT IN PAMPHLET FORM 
“Collecting Succulents in Mexico,” by Eric Walther 


RG DOGPE....-..21-. mcaricdadbacapieads. Sara Snsacepsatsapaela 25¢ 
‘Notes on the Genus Echeveria,” by Eric Walther 
De I aa aia er sans casio ss aus deed caxenitsonaiaca cece 25c 


THE CACTUS BOOK 


y 

A. D. Houghton 
From this book you will learn 
the secrets of successful watering, 
how to grow Cacti from seeds, 
how to propagate the rare species 
by grafting, how to hybridize, 
how to grow indoors in pots, and 
on window sills, how to purchase 
and trade to get new sorts and 
what kinds to grow for different 
effects. Also introduces you to 
more than 1,000 different kinds 
of Cacti with information for 
selecting the types you need for 
every purpose and location. 

rice $2.25 Postpaid 


Cactus & Succulent Society 
of America 
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TEXAS CACTI 
20 Texas cacti, all different, no seedlings....... $1.00 
50 Cacti including Golden Ball, Bishops Cap. 
Old Man, Living Rock, five tall growing 
Cereus, and balance in Echinocereus, Echinop- 
sis, Escobarias, Echinocactus, Coryphanthas, 


Neomammillarias, Ferocactus and Thelo- 

eadtes: Gn FOR co. cs pL. Kasei awa eeaeee $4.00 
Large Ferocactus wislenzii, 8 inch and up. . . .50c each 
Arizona Giants up to 31/ ft. high....... $1.50 per ft. 
8 to 10 inch Echinocactus Homalocephala 

EG os isis eee eee a cinta a 25c¢ each 
50 different Opuntias ..... bs; «ssa eee 
Novelty plants for dish garden and bowl work 

pl Pad RE re aS Sa tt wise Wye $2.00 per 100 
Astrophytum asterias, 2 to 3 inch diameter. . .50c¢ each 
Opuntia cristates, large, at.............. $1.00 each 
Opuntia cuttings... .$1.50 per 100, including cristates 
12 large specimen plant for.................. $2.50 


All prices f.0.b. Eastland, Texas. Largest stock in the 

world. Satisfaction or money refunded. Everything 

labeled. Free list. Mexican-Indian Pottery of all kinds. 
NOVELTY PLANT AND POTTERY CO. 


Eastland, Texas 





FROM A MEMBER IN ILLINOIS 


Before our disaster I had a large rock garden in 
which I had arranged all of my Cactus collection of 
around 200 pots full of Cactus, some were in bloom, 
one large Opuntia U. S. 26 had 25 large buds on it. 
We have a large 2 story barn and the upper floor I 
had fixed into a museum in which I had my Shell, Fos- 
sil, Geode, some mounted Birds, Bird’s nests, Curios, 
Books, some stamps, etc. The barn was covered with 
vines, and all around was flower beds of fancy dahlias, 
cannas, etc. The first thing we knew last week on Fri- 
day the entire barn was afire and we lost everything. 
The heartbreaking part to me was that the heat fried 
my entire cactus collection and I lost everything. I had 
plants that were from 6 to 10 years old and beauties, 
and now they are shriveled up. Our barn was large, 
but very nice. The fireman that fought the fire said it 
was the hottest fire they ever fought. Of course every- 
thing was so dry from the drough here this year. We 
had nice cherry trees, plum, pear, and they are blasted. 
In a couple of months I hope to be cleared up, but it 
will take a long time to replace my cacti. 


ProrF. ARTHUR BLOCHER. 


CALIFORNIA CACTUS—By E. M. Baxter. Describes 
all of the species of California with 85 illustrations. 
Compiled after 10 years of study. Common names, 
culture and locations. Cloth, $2.50. Postpaid. 


THE CACTUS AND ITS HOME—By Forrest Shreve. 
Written by a member of the society who is in 
charge of The Desert Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution. Describes what a cactus is, how it is 
constructed, names, tribes, families, cultivation and 
distribution. Based on scientific investigation, a 
great many questions are answered. 45 interesting 
illustrations, $2.50. 

ARIZONA CACTI—By William Stockwell and 
Lucreta Breazeale. One of the most valuable books 
that has been published because of its scientific 
value in recording the cacti of Arizona and its il- 
lustrated glossary of terms used in describing cacti. 
Helpful information for the student, 45c. 


6162 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
$1.00 Postpaid 
1—3 in. Pilocereus gouneilii. 
1—4lf, in. Golden Piiocereus chrysostele. 
1—1]4 in. Neomammillaria magnimamma. 


KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 
Rt. No. 1, San Diego, Calif. 


HUMMEL’S EXOTIC GARDENS 
NEW DEAL SALE 


Lophocereus mieckleyanus (syn. L. schottii 
monst.) Nice grafted plants............ 65 
Solisia pectinata cristata, small grafts....... . 25 
Gymno. mihanovichii (not grafts) 1 in. or 
over 
Mamillaria gracilis (fragilis) crest 
ih ee eer er ere : 
Notocactus scopa crest, small grafts........ .25 
Notocactus scopa normal, small grafts... ... a 
Notocactus apricus (not grafted).......... .25 
Mamillaria bocasana (not grafted)........ .10 
Cephalocereus senilis, small (not grafted)... .05 
Mamillaria bocasana inermis?............ . 35 
Neoporteria reichii, small, grafts........... 25 
Combined $2.50 


WHILE THEY LAST, ORDER NOW 
DIRECT SALES ONLY 


4848 West Imperial Highway 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Cactus intortus and other West Indian Cacti 
can be secured without special permit from 
G. Anton, Box 922, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


FERDINAND SCHMOLL 
Cadereyta, Qro. Mexico 
Owner of the export permit of the Mexican 
Government offers you his well-known se- 


lected cacti and other succulents at moderate 
prices. 


Limit ONE EACH VARIETY 


FREE 


Illustrated seed catalogue. Grow your plants 
from seed and acclimate them to your local- 
ity. 
R. W. KELLY 
2410 La Rosa Dr., El Monte, Calif. 


SOUTH TEXAS BOTANIC GARDEN 
Box 213, Laredo, Texas 
Pending the issuance of our regular price- 
list, a post card will bring you our tempor- 
ary list. We have probably the most com- 
plete assortment of North American cacti in 


existence today, including many of the rarer 
and recently discovered species. 


A REAL SERVICE 
I will buy any collected plant, seedling or 
cutting of cacti in this vicinity for you and 
guarantee the best in the market at excep- 
tional values. Exchanges and sales also 
negotiated. 
Correspondence invited 
J. W. BANKS 

5232 York Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


VOLUMES I-VII of the Cactus and Succu- 
lent Journal in parts as issued, with indices. 
Clean, perfect copies. Sale or exchange for 
stamp collection. What offers? 


ARL, 12 Dalhousie St., Ottawa, Canada 


SPECIAL—SPECIAL 
to February 15th Only 
One foot plants of the famous 
Totem Pole Cactus 
Lophocereus Schottii Monstrosus 
$3.00 delivered 


GATES FAMOUS CACTUS GARDENS 
Anaheim, Calif. 


SCHWARZ & GEORGI 


Apartado No. 7 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, S.L.P., MEXICO 


Send twenty-five cents for our new illustrated 


catalog containing 325 different species of 
Cacti and Succulents. 


Astrophytum capricornis var. minor 
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